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PEKIN, . 


Tue CAPITAL OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE, 


is, in fact, a city within a city. The inner 
one, occupied by the Chinese Tartars, is 
surrounded by a high wall, having three 
large gates communicating with the outer, 
or Chinese city, which is also surrounded 
bya wall. Within the Tartar city is an- 
other wall, enclosing an area of about two 
square miles, occupied by the imperial 
palace and gardens. The large edifice 
which crowns one of the principal emi- 
nences, is the mausoleum of one of the 
emperors.—{ Pictorial Scrap Book. 

The Chinese are a curious people. We have 
heard that one of their oddities is, that they pay 
their physicians when they are well—but with- 
hold all payment when they are sick, until the 
doctors get them well again. Another oddity 
is, that when they make a coat according to a 
pattern given them, if the pattern happens to 
have a patch on the elbow, they put a patch on 
the new coat. Ifyou give them a pattern for 
anew set of China-ware, and the pattern hap- 
pens to have a crack in it, every piece in the 
new set will be cracked, and they will charge 
a higher price because of the many pieces 
which they broke in making the cracks. But 
we will not vouch for the truth of these stories, 


Moral Wales. 


ORIGINAL. 


HOME SCENES. 


BY M. L. E.—PART 1° 


‘Give me that book, I say! it is mine, 
and I want it!’ said Robert Lewis to his 
sister, a year or two younger than himself. 
me No, Ican’t give it to you now, I am 
just in the midst of a story, and I do not 
think it is right in you to take it from me,’ 
said Katie,‘ when I get through this chap- 
ter, you can have it; but I don’t think it 
18 very kind in you to take it away at all.’ 

‘Kind or not, the book is mine, and I 
shall have it now,’ replied her brother. ‘ If 
I can’t get it by “fair means,” I will take 
it by * foul ones,” that is all,’ said he, en- 
deavoring to snatch the book from the 
young girl,as he spoke. 

_ Katie was high spirited, and feeling the 
injustice of her brother’s treatment, she 
held the book fast with both hands. »But 
the strongest was successful, and Robert | 
secured the prize. As this struggle was 1 



































going on, Lucy, an older sister, who sat 
copying some drawings at a table near by, 
more than once spoke to the wayward boy, 
but he only replied, ‘ You need not inter- 
fere, Miss Lucy, I can attend to my own 
concerns.’ 

The next moment Mrs. Lewis entered, 
and perceiving Katie’s tears, and Robert’s 
sullen looks, she knew that something was 
wrong. ‘ What is the matter, my child?’ 
she said, addressing her youngest daughter. 

‘ Why, mother,’ said Katie sobbing, ‘I 
was reading in that book of natural history, 
and was just in the midst of an interesting 
story, when Robert said he must have the 
book, and because I did not give it to him 
right away, he snatched it from me.’ 

‘It was my book,’ said Robert, a present 
from uncle John, and she had no right to 
it, and when I told her to give it to me, 
she would’nt.’ 

* Stop, stop, children,’ said their mother, 
*I will hear Lucy’s account of the matter, 
she will be animpartial witness,’ and Lucy 
quickly related exactly what had occurred. 
As she finished the story, Mrs. Lewis held 
out her hand saying, ‘ Give me the book,’ 
but Robert threw it angrily upon the table. 

‘Go to your room, my son, and wait 
there until Icome to you; you are not in 
a fit state of mind to be with your sisters.’ 

‘I’m as fit company as they are,’ said 
Robert, muttering to himself as he walked 
out of the room, with a proud toss of his 
head ; for disrespectful as he was, he would 
not disobey his mother. 

Poor Mrs. Lewis sat down, pale and 
heart sick: Her son had recently returned 
from school, where he had been for the 
first time, and the six months of his ab- 
sence had wrought a sad change in him.— 
Before he went he had been Katie’s con- 


stant play-fellow, and as they had been j 


taught at home, they had shared alike their 
books and plays. Neither of them ever 
enjoyed any pleasure half so well without 
the other. But at school Robert had fal- 
len in with boys who prided themselves 
upon their superiority to girls, and delight- 
ed in nothing so much as to tease and an- 
noy their sisters. At first they laughed at 
him for quoting Katie’s opinions, and for 
spending his half holidays in writing to 
her, and before the term was finished, he 
had yielded to their ridicule, and felt quite 
too manly to be a kind brother. 

He had lost all relish for the society 
which he used to enjoy so much, and 
scarcely ever wrote to, or thought of his 





old playmate athome. With 
Kate it had been very different. 
Her brother’s letters had at 
first been her chief delight, 
and when they grew shorter 
and less frequent, she was 
sure he must be very busy 
with his studies, but never 
thought that he had forgotten 
her, or cared less for her than 
he used to. As the time ap- 
proached for his return, she 
counted the weeks and days, 
and made many little prepa- 
rations for his comfort and 
pleasure. She took much 
pains to arrange his room, 
ornamenting his mantlepiece 
with some vases that belong- 
ed upon her own, and filling 
them with the choicest flowers 
from her border in the garden. 
She dusted and arranged his 
books on the hanging shelves, 
and one side of his looking- 
glass hung a watch-pocket she 
had been working for him, to give him a 
pleasant surprise. 

There was one more thing that she did 
that must not be forgotten, she took her 
nice rocking-chair, one that had been 
bought for her once when she was ill, and 
placed it by his favorite window, that he 
might sit there and enjoy the view. 

When the carriage stopped at the door, 
Katie could hardly keep back the tears for 
very joy, and thought it a long time to 
wait while Robert spoke to his mother and 
Lucy first. 

His greeting was rather a damper to her 
delight, as he said very coolly, ‘Don’t 
quite smother me, Kate. I’m afraid my 
collar will suffer.’ In a very short time 
Katie found that he was no longer the 
friend he used to be, and his dignified airs 
quite dispelled her dreams. 

Instead of being delighted with his 
room, as she had expected, he complained 
that it was very small—that the fur- 
niture was shabby, and every thing was 
compared with what he had seen at the 
house ofa school-fellow, where he stopped 
one night on his way home, and he was 
discontented because it was not equal to 
that. To be sure he had made good pro- 
gress in Latin and Algebra, and in his 
other studies, but his heart was not at all 
improved, and in the short week he had 
spent at home, he had given full proof of 
the unhappy change which had taken place 
in his disposition. 

Mrs. Lewis had quietly observed this, 
yet with much pain, for he was her only 
son, and had always been very dear to her. 
His father was absent, and she resolved to 
watch him closely, and if an opportunity 
occurred, to talk seriously to him on the 
subject. 

On the morning of which we have spok- 
en, she was passing through the hall, and 
hearing angry voices, she had entered to 
inquire into the cause of the trouble. As 
Robert left the room she exclaimed, ‘ This 
is indeed a disappointment to me! I have 
expected so much comfort from that boy— 
but alas! he has not been proof against 
bad influences ; the old adage, “ evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,” has 
been verified in his case.’ 

‘He is so different, mother,’ said Katie, 
‘he does not seem at all as he used to; I 
do not think he loves me a bit.’ 

‘It is very hard,’ said Lucy, ‘ to bear his 
ill-humor. I think he cannot expect we 
will give up to him in every thing.’ 

‘ You must be very kind to him, my dear 





children,’ said Mrs. Lewis, ‘ very patient, 
and we will hope to win him over to the 
right way. I shall not certainly allow him 
to make you unhappy by boyish rudeness 
or tyranny, and if he cannot make himself 
agreeable, or find pleasure in pleasing you, 
he must stay by himself. It is the first 
discord in our once happy circle, and your 
father will be sadly grieved to come home 
and find us all so disturbed. I must try 
what I can do towards restoring peace in 
our little world of home.’ 
(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL. 


MARY LEE. 

Mary Lee was the pet and plaything of 
the family; there was a goodly family of 
the Lees, no less than seven daughters, 
and four sons, but singular enough, all, 
with one exception, were homely in ap- 
pearance, to positive ugliness; bright red 
hair, freckled skins, pug noses, and large 
mouths being the family characteristics.— 
How little Mary, with her dove-like eyes 
of blue, fair, wavy hair, snowy skin, and 
rose-bud mouth, buried in dimples, came 
to be one of them, is a point not quite de- 
cided to this day ; some aver that she was 
a foundling, others an orphan niece, but 
certain it is, good Mr. and Mrs. Lee own- 
ed her for theirs exclusively, and Mary 
seemed quite satisfied with the relation- 
ship , she was the youngest of the eleven, 
and it would have been hard for her to tell 
which of her sisters or brothers she loved 
best, for she was made of love and sun- 
shine, and loved every body, and every 
thing that had life that came in her way. 
The little fairy was wilful and wayward 
sometimes, but what queen does not now 
and then put on airs to rivet her sceptre 
more firmly? And Mary Lee was as much 
queen of that homely household as Victo- 
ria is over the realms of Great Britain.— 
There was not one of the sisters that would 
not have tried to get the moon for her, if 
there was the least possible chance of mov- 
ing that luminary ; but todo Mary justice, 
she was seldom very exacting, in fact she 
had no cause to be so, as all her wants 
were anticipated, and very little room left 
for that most disagreeable of all qualifica- 
tions in young ladies, imperiousness. The 
darling of the household grew, and grew, 
till one day she announced the startling 
fact to the assembled sisters, that she was 


‘a young lady. 


As a young lady means a woman grown 
—-sisters and brothers looked aghast ; they 
had’nt thought it possible that Mary would 
ever have found out this undeniable fact, 
for the next in age was eighteen, and cal- 
led by the family a /ittle girl,—but Mary 
at sixteen, chose to announce herself a 
young lady, and as she had never been 
contradicted in her life, what could they 
do, but one and all acquiesce? And now 
the spoilt beauty had another argument to 
propose, nothing less than a birth-day 
party. With some slight demur, and @ 
few sighs from poor Mrs. Lee, who hated 
parties, the whim was promised to be gra- 
tified, and Mary was to have “‘earte- 
blanch” to invite. whom she pleased. The 
sly little gipsy had one ‘particular guest in . 
view ; she had seen in church for many a 
Sunday, 4 handsome young stranger ; had 
inquired, found him the son of a rich Lon- 
don Banker, and been introdueed at a 
friend’s house. Observant eyes had seen 
him cast many a longing glance at the large 
square pew containing the goodly house- 
hold of Mr. Lee, and several neighborly 
hints had been bestowed upon Mrs. Lee, 
to ‘* look after Mary.” 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








But Mary, tired of her long-kept secret, 
the morning of the party had made a con- 
fidant of Susanna, the sister next in age to 
herself, and Susanna, whose kindly heart 
was wrapped up in her sister’s good, hop- 
ed he would turn out all they wished and 
expected, and feeling proud of her charac- 
ter as confident, walked about all day with 
an unusually haughty air, as much as to 
say, ‘“‘ | know something you don’t know.” 
Withal there was a melancholy expression 
now and then, arising from a fear that Mr. 
Henry Warden might possibly not be 
worthy of the prize to which he aspired.— 
Susanna’s anxiety gave a sparkle to her 
eye, it had not worn for many a day, nor 
could the freckles hide the blush that rose 
to her cheek, when she thought of another 
young man, whose affections had made 
some progress in her pure and susceptible 
heart ; that was without spot or blemish— 
pure and lovely as the heart of woman 
should be. Charles Spencer had, it is true, 
never “‘ told his love,” but it had gone far 
enough to give her a fellow feeling for the 
beautiful Mary, and she returned confi- 
dence for confidence, with a blushing cheek, 
that gave such a brilliant sparkle to her 
blue eye, Mary gazed upon her in astonish- 
ment. 

The sisters, whose young, confiding 
hearts had thus exchanged sympathies, 
were so happy they had nearly forgotten 
to decorate themselves for the festal occa- 
sion. At the right time, however, they 
emerged from their respective rooms suita- 
bly attired; Mary elegantly, as each kind 
sister was continually offering love tokens, 
and could any thing be too costly for such 
a form and face ashers? Surely diamonds 
were made for such regal beauty. Thus 
they argued, and thus they acted, and 
Mary came forth attired in a soft, silky tis- 
sue of spotless white, with diamond ear- 
rings, bracelets, and other ornaments con- 
sistent with good taste; her young heart 
fluttering with undefinable hope. And 
Susanna in a muslin dress, white as the 
driven snow, and a fresh rose glittering 
with dew, in her glossy hair, which the 
candle light, and a few cosmetics gave the 
appearance of auburn, was pronounced 
pretty, even by the matchless beauty. 

The party gathered, as parties do, like 
a rolling ball, becoming gradually larger 
and larger. Late in the evening was for- 
mally introduced, a fashionable, but not 
a fopish looking young man of twenty or 
twenty-two; his manners were easy and 
graceful, and perfectly natural ; it was easy 
to see that Mary would bea very fortunate 
girl. With consummate delicacy he ad- 
dressed his conversation less to Mary than 
to the other sisters, but his eye followed 
her, and his glances betrayed intense ad- 
miration. 

That night sealed the young love in our 
little beauty’s soft heart, and Mr. Lee, af- 
ter making every possible inquiry, and find- 
ing him a match for even his peerless 
daughter, allowed the courtship to pro- 
ceed quietly. The consequence was, Mr. 
Henry Warden was an every day visitor at 
a house that did not boast many beaux 
before, and fond hearts were tearfully 
dwelling upon the hour when the idolized 
darling of their home was to go forth, and 
dwell beneath the roof of the stranger ! 

That hour was surely near, for one 
evening Mr. Warden demanded a private 
interview with Mr. Lee. When it closed, 
Mr. Lee was seen fearfully agitated, and 
the glance he gave his lovely Mary as he 
passed, said plalnly, “‘ We must lose you.” 
**Don’t weep so very bitterly, my dear 
Susan,” said Mary affectionately, to her 
almost distracted sister, ‘“‘ he is rich, we 
know, and I shall come very often to see 
you all.” But Susanna wept more con- 
vulsively than ever, and Mary exclaimed, 
herself moved to tears, ‘** This is not kind, 
you know it is not,” and the imperious 
beauty felt a touch of her exacting dispo- 
sition. ‘She would not be made unhap- 
py at this joyous time.” 

Somewhat angrily she left Susanna, 
wondering her father did not send for her. 
The hours passed, and she descended to 
the sitting-room. Anxious faces awaited 
her there, too, ‘* Would no one congratu- 
late, no one smile upon her?” and she 
flung herself upon her father’s bosom, fear- 
ing nothing, till happening to look up and 
meet a gaze of commiseration from her 
fond mother, she started up, exclaiming, 
“Something has happened to him, oh tell 
me, tell me,” when suddenly raising her 


eyes to the window, she saw the devoted 
object of her love pass and smile! What 
it was that gave her the decision she evinc- 
ed, we cannot tell, but standing erect, with 
flushed cheek and flashing eye, she slowly 
said, “‘I will go to him, I will know ail 
from himself.” ‘No, no,” said Mr. Lee, 
hastily, ‘* listen, my darling Mary ; can you 
bear a very great sorrow, a very great sur- 
prise?” There was a dead silence for 
some moments, some painful moments, but 
no light seemed to break upon the mind 
of the awe-struck girl! Her mother draw- 
ing her to her, and fondly kissing her beau- 
tiful cheek whispered, ‘ It was not you, my 
darling, it was your sister Susanna he 
sought.” When the light came, the stun- 
ning grief seemed subdued. Mary spoke 
not, but groaned and wept upon her mo- 
ther’s gentle bosom, and then looking up 
with something of pride in her manner, 
she asked if Susanna had accepted him.— 
A voice behind her answered, ‘Do you 
not know me better?” and she was clasped 
to her loving sister’s heart. Susanna firm- 
ly refused to accept the rich young stran- 
ger, for her heart was given to another. 

It appears that though Mr. Warden ad- 
mired a pretty face and form, he had un- 
scrupulously declared all pretty women to 
be vain and frivolous, and that he would 
never marry a beauty. Struck with the 
sensible expression of Susanna’s face, and 
her modest manners, he had sincerely de- 
sired to make her his wife, and was much 
disappointed at the issue. He left that 
part of the country immediately, and be- 
hind him the conviction that there are far 
higher attractions than the most consum- 
mate beauty, which so soon decays. 

Tue EXILE. 








| Biography. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—20. 
ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 


Arthur St. Clair was born at Edinburg, 
in 1734. Nothing is known of his boy- 
hood, but when twenty-one years of age 
he came to this country with Admiral Bos- 
cawen, and received an ensign’s commis- 
sion in the English army, then operating 
against the French in Canada. He was 
with Wolf in that bold night march up the 
heights of Quebec, and saw with delight 
the unrolling of standards on the plains of 
Abraham. He himself carried a banner, 
and was soon after promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant. Atthe close of the war he 
sold his commission, and entered into trade. 
Not succeeding according to his wishes, he 
gave up this business, and after being buf- 
feted about by fortune for several years, he 
finally settled in Ligomer valley, west of 
the Allegany mountains, where he had 
formerly commanded an English fort.— 
Here he rapidly acquired a fortune, and in 
1775, he was married, and apparently set- 
tled down for life. At this time he held 
six offices in Pennsylvania, all of them lu- 
crative. He was Clerk of the Court of 
General Quarter, Sessions, Prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas; Judge of 
Probate; Register of Wills; Recorder of 
Deeds, and Surveyor of the largest county 
in the province. 

There must have been great lack of edu- 
cated men in that vicinity, to throw so 
much upon one man. 

When the Revolution commenced, he 
accompanied the Commissioners appointed 
by Congress, to treat with the Indians at 
Fort Pitt. He went in the capacity of 
Secretary, but soon after received a Colo- 
nel’s commission. The next year he was 
ordered to raise aregiment to serve in Ca- 
nada. In six weeks it wascompleted, and 











started for the North. He was in the at- 
tack at Three Rivers, and passed through 
the remaining part of that unlucky cam- 
paign with so much honor, that he was 
promoted to Brigadier General. He was 
attached to Sullivan’s division, in-the as- 
sault on Trenton, and afterwards fought 
gallantly in the battle of Princeton. St. 
Clair was the only general officer in the 
army who understood perfectly the topo- 
graphy of the country between Trenton 
and Princeton; and hence Washington 
relied chiefly on him in the dispositions 
made for that glorious battle. The bril- 
liant victory at Princeton needs no descrip- 
tion, for it has so long been celebrated in 
prose and verse, that words of mine could 





not add to the interest attached to it. 

The course pursued by St. Clair, in al- 
lowing the enemy to take possession of the 
works at Mount Hope, was severely cen- 
sured by an indignant people for a long 
time, but as men began to look upon the 
subject more dispassionately, it was de- 
clared to have been a judicious measure. 
St. Clair was finally cleared by a court- 
martial, and if his course was not right, 
the successful issue of the campaign ‘‘cover- 
ed a multitude of previous sins.” Wash- 
ington knew that St. Clair was a noble 
man in his feelings, and was not unsuccess- 
ful from want of patriotism, or willingness 
to sacrifice himself, hence he never with- 
drew his confidence; and as soon as the 
court-martial pronounced his acquittal, he 
again entrusted him with the highest res- 
ponsibilities. 

In 1777, St. Clair was appointed Major 
General. After the battle of Princeton he 
was left to protect Philadelphia in com- 
mand of the Pennsylvania volunteers. He 
was next sent South, to aid General Greene. 
Before he arrived, however, the great strug- 
gle was over, and peace followed. He now 
retraced his steps northward, and retired 
to private life, taking up his resideace in 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1786, he was elected a member of 
Congress, from the State, and the next 
year chosen President of that body. At 
this time also he was an anctioneer at Phi- 
ladelphia, which afforded him a large in- 
come. In 1788, when the Northwestern 
territory was erected into a government, he 
was appointed Governor, and held the 
office until 1802. 

During his administration occurred those 
troubles with the Indians on the North- 
west frontier, which at last ended in open 
war. The commandof this expedition was 
given to St. Clair. The result of this bat- 
tle was disastrous, and the defeat which 
followed filled the country with gloom, and 
the massacre of our people was so horrible 
that deep clamors again arose against St. 
Clair, who wished to resign his command, 
but Washington still gave him his confi- 
dence, and insisted upon his retaining it. 
He lived twenty-seven years after this, 
poor and destitute, spending much of his 
time in besieging the doors of Congress for 
a settlement of his claims. Government 
justly owed him a large sum, indeed he 
had advanced his own money to defray its 
expenses ; and it is greatly deserving of 
censure that the debt was not cancelled.— 
He died at Laurel Hill, Philadelphia, Aug. 
31, aged 84. 

St. Clair was a most excellent and able 
man, full of integrity, just and kind. He 
possessed much talent, but was not fitted 
for a military man of the stirring times in 
which he lived. EsTELLE. 








Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


A GEM AMID THE RUBBISH. 


In looking over some old books and pa- 
pers which had long laid covered with dust, 
undisturbed, I found one book whose ex- 
ceedingly antiquated binding attracted my 
attention. It proved to be an heir-loom 
of the family, a copy of Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest, published in London, in 1651, and 
brought by goodold Puritan ancestors from 
their dear English home, next to the Bible, 
their greatest earthly treasure. 

How its associations take us back to the 
very day of their embarkation. We see 
them bidding farewell to their native land, 
never more hoping to see its shores. It 
may be there were tearful eyes, (could not 
Puritans weep ?)—but strong and courage- 
ous were the hearts which they bore away 
to bless the land of their adoption. Per- 
haps this very same old book and the fami- 
ly Bible, were carried under the arm of the 
venerable man, who preceded the ship’s 
company, as they passed on board the ves- 
sel which lay waiting the Pilgrim band.— 
You may be sure that these two precious 
volumes were not stored away in boxes— 
but left of ready access, to cheer and com- 
fort with their holy words, the hearts of 
those noble ones, on their long and tedious 
passage. 

Little do those who now go down to the 
sea in ships, know of the perils and the 
tediousness of a voyage across the Atlantic 
in comparison with those who attempted 














it so many years ago! How many even- 


ings, when the ship was tossiug like a fea. 
ther upon the angry billows, did they gath- 
er round, in the cabin, for consolation ang 
help from this precious book. Ag they 
neared the New England shores, how their 
hearts swelled with gratitude, and how 
welcome the sight of the rock-bound Coast. 
of the Rest which ever remaineth for the 
people of God. But many were the trials 
and long was the thorny path which led 
them through the wilderness to the true 
Saint’s Rest,—this good old book—next 
to the word of Inspiration, cheering and 
strengthening their hearts all the way that 
brought them thither. Precious book !— 
Ever shall it be preserved, a memento of 
those, whoze moral courage gave to us our 
happy homes and religious liberty—whose 
bones have long since mingled with New 
England dust—but whose spirits ever re- 
joice in the rest of the saints above. c. s, 

_. Falmouth Me. 








Morality.. 


ORIGINAL. 
DISCONTENT—A DREAM. 


I was musing alone, one evening at 
twilight hour. Having that day been bu- 
sily engaged in the cares and duties of 
life, I was wearied, and soon worked my- 
selfinto a state of forgetfulness. I was 
unhappy and discontented with my lot.— 
Gradually external things faded away, and 
I dreamed. I was alone on the top of a 
high mount. The grass beneath my feet 
was beautifully green—the tall forest trees 
gracefully waved their lofty tops above me 
—delicate flowers were smiling around me; 
while the birds sang sweetly, and every- 
thing seemed to enjoy life, yet I was un- 
happy. I would lovk upon the noble 
mansions and wealthy estates in the val- 
ley beneath, and long to enjoy them. I 
was sitting upon a flat rock, looking very 
sorrowfully, when an old man ofa mild, 
amiable countenance came towards me.— 
**You are unhappy,” said he, “ what do 
you wish for?” *** I would like to change 
my condition, and become wealthy.” He 
smiled sadly, but said, ** Follow me.” I 
arose, and we went down the mount to- 
gether. The path was rough and thorny, 
and often the sharp stones would cut 
through my shoes—but I was seeking for 
wealth, and cared not for pain. At length 
we reached the foot of the mount. He led 
me to a beautiful dwelling, first to the hal! 
and parlor. I was enraptured! There 
was not only vast wealth and luxury, but 
refined taste within. The curtains, edged 
with golden embroidery, were gracefully 
drawn aside to admit only enough light to 
see perfectly all that was within—a carpet 
that a Turkish slave only could have 
wrought,—rich paintings and statuary in 
abundance—an expensive harp stood in 
the corner of the room. My guide touch- 
ed the chords, and the deep tones sent a 
thrill of pleasure. I stepped again into 
the hall. There was a large library of 
books of every description. ‘‘ And can 
all this be mine?” I asked. ‘ Yes, all,” 
replied my guide. But he seemed by no 
means as much pleased as myself—indeed, 
I was vexed at his indifference. ‘Can I 
take immediate possession ?” I inquired.— 
‘** Not until you have seen all.” He then 
took my hand, and leading me through a 
dark, narrow passage, came to some steps. 
We ascended. It grew darker and darker, 
and I would have lost my way, had it not 
been for the old man, who still held my 
hand. At length we gained the top, when 
he opened a door. In the middle of the 
room, on a miserable bed of straw, lay a 
dead man. No carpet covered the floor— 
not a chair to be seen—only the wretched 
bed upon which the poor man lay, witha 
mug of water sitting by him. I looked to 
my guide for an explanation. “ Six months 
ago,” said he, “I brought this man here. 
Like you, he was seeking wealth, and I 
gave ittohim. Inorder that he might 
have means to furnish the hall and parlor 
more expensively, he sold the furniture be- 
longing to the rest of the house, and dark- 
ened the other rooms, so that no one might 
know his wretchedness. Surrounded by 
all that wealth could afford, he became so 
miserly that he died at last for want of the 
necessaries of life.” ‘ But I would not be 
so,” said I confidently. ‘Alas! you 
know not your own heart.” We stood @ 
few moments longer, and he said, “ Come, 
now you can take possession.” I went 
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pack with him. The hall and parlor were 
not so charming. The paintings and sta- 

ary had lost their beauty—the books 
ne not so inviting, and the deep tones of 
ihe harp I no longer relished. 

‘A moment more, and my guide rose to 
o. * Don’t leave me, I cannot remain,” 
and I joined him. He smiled, but his 
sountenance quickly changed as he asked, 
“Where next?” “I would like to be ta- 
lented, and of great celebrity—why may I 
not become a great orator?” He led me 
to a crowded court-house. Every voice 
was hushed, when G , the great orator 
of the day arose. There was no justice in 
yig cause, every one said, but still they 
xnew not what talents and skill might do. 
\ smile of bitter scorn was on his face as 
he addressed his opponent. His dark eye 
would flash under pretended injury. Elo- 
quent words for a while flowed easily—then 
his sparkling wit would amuse the listen- 
ers, and then words of bitter contempt 
were poured on the opposite party. 0 | 
how I longed to be like him! To amuse 
crowds with words which came with so 
litle effort. ‘* And have you the power | 
to give those talents to me?” asked I.— 
“Yes,” replied my guide, ‘** but we must | 
take another view of this man. We fol- | 
lowed him to his office. He sat down 
with his head on his hand. Conscience 
was doing its work. He not only used 
his talents in a wrong cause, but bribed 
the jury to decide in his favor. Fora mo- 
ment he listeaed to the ‘still small voice,” 
then smiting his breast, said ‘‘be quiet— 
itis thus oply that I can live.” He then 
left kis office, and a few moments after, I 
saw him drowning the voice of conscience 
inthe wine glass. Ino longer wished for 
wealth or fame. ‘‘ Religion is the only 
thing which can make a man happy,” said I. 

“Where now do you wish to go?” ask- 
ed he, without seeming to notice my re- 
mark. ‘* There is a cathedral,” said I, 
“letus goin.” J saw the sad smile, but 
he did not speak. The church was filled 
vith large handsome paintings—all that 
could please the eye or touch the heart.— 
Many were present. Some kneeling be- 
fore crucifixes and repeating long prayers ; 
dthers confessing to sanctifying looking 
priests. Allseemed happy as well as so- 
lemn. ‘I have found happiness at last,” 
wid I, with great delight. ‘Let us go 
further,” said my guide. We went closely 
toatable, before which a priest was stand- 
ing. A young Irish female came up, and 
looking pleadingly in his face, laid a few 
pieces of silver on the table. ‘“* It is not 
enough.” said the priest angrily, ‘‘ unless 
you bring me more, your father shall re- 
main forever in purgatory.” ‘* Please yer 
honor, the Blessed Virgin knows how hard 
Ihave worked for it—it is all I have. But 
forthe sake of him that’s gone, for old 
Iteland’s sake, pray for him, and our holy 
mother will bless you forever.” ‘ Not 
mother word—I will not send up a prayer 
for him until you have brought me more.” 
The woman turned sorrowfully away.— 
“Vile hypocrite !”’ said I indignantly, ‘‘ to 
deceive her so, and then make her misera- 
ble.” 

“Take me back to my green mound 
again,” said I to my guide. ‘* With a few 
words I will. Look not to earth for hap- 
piness, itis vain. Make Jesus CHRIST 
your guide and example in everything.— 
Endeavor to make others happy, and you 
will necessarily become so yourself.” He 
then smilingly left me. When I awoke, 
the shades of eveninz were gathering thick, 
and the night dews were heavy, but my 
heart was light. I had learned the invalu- 
ible lesson, contentment, only, gives hap- 
piness. ; CaRRIE MINA. 
Kanawha. 
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Descriptive. 
TENNESSEE. 
A gentleman of the southern section of 
Tenessee, has written a letter to his young 
‘sters of this city, under the date of Aug. 
3th, some extracts of which we are per- 
mitted to present to our young readers,— 
doubting not that they will interest also 
more advanced in life. The writer 
tays : 
“As you cannot visit me, I will try to 
tllyou a little how things look in Tenes- 
fe, ; . 
You have made a visit to the country 
tely, (W.) and if you think a moment 














how it looks there, you will be able to 
judge of Tennessee. The woods here are 
much,more extensive than in Massachu- 
setts. The trees grow a great deal higher 
and larger. It seems sometimes, when I 
am standing near them, and look up to 
their tops, as though I was looking up to 
Bunker Hill Monument, or Park Street 
Steeple. The trunks alone are sometimes 
twice as high from the ground as your 
three story houses. 

As I was passing through a wood the 
other day, I saw six or eight men felling a 
large tree. They had cut almost far 
enough; so I drove off to a safe distance, 
and waited to see it fall: Pretty soon 
down it came; at first, leaning over very 
slowly, with a creaking noise, and then 
coming down with a thundering crash, that 
would have frightened my horse well, if he 
had not been ‘ used to it.’ 

I like riding through the woods very 
much. You would soon learn ‘to ride 
horseback, if you were out here,—for all 
the girls and boys thus ride in Tennessee. 
They are just as much at home on a horse 
as you are in an omnibus. They go to 
meeting on horseback. It is almost the 
only way they can go, they live so far from 
church, and only a few have carriages. 

But I was about to tell you how the 
country looks. It isnot all forest. There 
are very wide fields of wheat, and corn, and 
cotton. The cotton is not ripe yet; when 
it is, I wiillsend you some. The cultivat- 
ed lands here cover very much more space 
than those in Massachusetts; and if you 
could stand with me on one of the hills, 
and look around, you would sce hundreds 
of acress covered with the waving corn and 
wheat. You would not see as you did in 
W., clusters of white houses here and 
there, and a steeple in the distance. You 
might sometimes see a log house, but sel- 
dom a village. Neither would you see 
any pond. There are no ponds or lakes 
here; but rivers and brovks are very 
abundant. The nearest one large enough 
to be called a river, is the Elk. The way 
to cross it is by a ford, and the water is 
so deep as to come up to the lower part of 
the saddle. All the water we have to 
drink is procured from ‘the ‘springs that 
run among the hills.’ (See Psalms 104: 
10.) 

The woods are filled with birds, and a 
great many other creatures. Many of the 
birds are different from any you saw in 
the country. There is one that always, at- 
tracts my attention. He has a bright red 
head, black wings, and a white breast. He 
is called the ‘ wood-pecker.’ Then there 
is the ‘ blue jay,’ and the ‘yellow bird,’ 
which come in abundance around us.— 
There is a large bird called the * buzzard,’ 
which lives upon dead creatures. It isa 
kind of vulture, but is harmless. 

The hawk frequently pounces down 
upon the poultry-yard, and carries off a 
chicken. There is one creature that I 
think you have heard of, that makes a 
great noise after it begins to grow dark. 
They: come in great numbers filling the 
trees, and keeping up their little songs all 
night long. Onesings, ‘ Katy-did—Katy- 
did—Katy-did;’ another responds each 
time, ‘ Katy-did’nt,’ or something that 
sounds very much like it—and so they 
keep set up all night. It is so loud, I 
thought at first I should be unable to sleep- 
but I don’t mind it now. This creature 
is not a bird, though it makes a noise quite 
loud enough for one. It is a large insect 
something like a grasshopper, but with 
large wings, and of a light green color. 

Besides all these, and many others, all 
of which are wild, you would see, if you 
were here, plenty of hens and chickens, 
geese, ducks, turkeys, peacocks, and any 
number of pigs. These last, instead of be- 
ing kept in a pig-sty, are allowed to run 
at large; and wherever you go, in town or 
country, you see them running about. 

Ihave wished several times the past 
week that my young sisters could be here 
to enjoy with me the summer apples, wa- 
termelons and peaches. Mr. W., whose 
house is my home, while I am near E., 
has a large peach orchard, and the peaches 
are now ripe. But I do not doubt you 
have quite as much as is good for your 
health without them. The children here 
make themselves sick by eating too freely 
of them. 

There is one thing that you enjoy at 
home, which the young girls cannot get 
here, and that is an excellent school. The 





mind is of more importance than the body. 
If you can have that well trained, and en- 
joy good health, you can afford to go with- 
out sume of the luxuries that southern 
children have.” —F. [ Plouzhman. 











Nursery. 





THE WILL. 


One Sunday morning, during the reign 
of James II. of England, as a captain of a 
party of soldiers went out to ‘ hunt down 
the Protestants,’ as they used to say, they 
met a young woman, a servant maid, run- 
ning along the road, early in the morning, 
without either shoes or stockings. The 
captain of the band asked her where she 
was going so early in the morning, and 
what business it was that made her run so 
fast. She told him that she had learned 
that her elder brother was dead, and she 
was going to receive her share of the riches 
he had left to her, as well as to her other 
brothers and sisters, and she was afraid 
she should be toolate. The captain was 
so well pleased with her answer that he 
gave her half-a-crown to buy a pair of 
shoes, and also wished her success; butif 
he had known what she really meant, ‘ for 
she was on her way to take the Lord’s 
Supper,) he would most likely have kept 
her from going that day to the place where 
she hoped to get true riches, more of the 
grace of God ; a treasure indeed, for ‘grace 
in the heart is glory begun.’ 

Both grace and glory have been left by 
will to the Christian by his elder Brother, 
and yet few so well know where to find his 
will, and how to read it, as did a little 
Irish boy, who one day going to school 
with a Bible under his arm, was met by a 
priest, who asked him what book he had 
there. 

‘It is a will, sir,’ said the boy. 

* What will?’ asked the priest. 

‘ The last will and testament that Jesus 
Christ left to me, and to all who wish to 
claim a title to the property therein left,’ 
said the boy. 

* What did Christ leave you in that will ?’ 

‘ A kingdom, sir.’ 

‘ Where does that kingdom lie ?” 

‘It is the kingdom of heaven, sir.’ 

‘And do you expect to reign as a king 
there ?” : 

* Yes, sir, as a joint heir with Christ.’ 

‘ And will not every person get there as 
well as you?” 

‘No sir; none can get there but those 
that claim their title to that kingdom upon 
the ground of the will.’ 

The priest who spoke to the boy was 
one who daily read the Bible himself, and 
wished children to go to schools where it 
is read, which most of the priests oppose ; 
he was so much pleased with the boy’s an- 
swer, that he said, ‘ Indeed, you are a good 
little boy; take care of that book in which 
God gives you such précious promises; 
believe what he has said, and you will be 
happy here and hereafter.’ 








Learning, 








INTERESTING CHILDREN. 

I once visited a school, in one of our 
neighboring cities, which appeared very 
dull and restless. After hearing a few 
monotonous recitations, and seeing the 
cause of the difficulty, which was a lack of 
interest, not of capacity. I arose and said 
to the whole school,‘ What runs?’ They 
all looked up with apparent astonishment, 
asl repeated'the question. I then said, 
‘Some things run, and some do not run; 
now if you can think of anything that runs, 
I want you to speak right out loud, and 
tell me.’ 

One boy said, ‘ Dogs run ;’ another said, 
‘Horses run ;’ another said, ‘ Boys runs ;’ 
no, said I, you don’t mean ‘ Boys runs,’ 
you mean boys run, don’t you? ‘Yes,’ 
said he, ‘ that’s what I means.’ That is 
what you mean, said I. Another looked 
up very roguish, and said, ‘ Girls run;’ 
another said, ‘ Squirrels run;’ another, 
* Foxes,’ another, ‘ Woodchucks,’ &c., &c. 
I then said, ‘ Can’t you think of something 
that runs that has’nt any legs?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said a little girl, ‘Snakes run;’ another 
said, ‘Fishes run in the water.’ ‘I 
should’nt call that running,’ said a little 
chap away in one corner of the room, ‘I 
should call that swimming.’ Said I, ‘ Can 





you think of anything that runs that is not 
alive?” The whole school seemed for a 
moment to be engaged in deep thought.— 
At last a little black-eyed girl said, ‘ Yes, 
water runs ;’ others caught the idea, and 
said, ‘ Milk runs,’ Vinegar, Coffee, &c. 
At last, after the others had all got through, 
a little fellow said, ‘ Molasses runs, but 
*twont run very fast.’ * Which way,’ said 
I, ‘does water run, up hill or down ?}— 
* Down,’ said a whole chorus of voices.— 
‘Which way do squirrels run?” said I. ‘Up 
the trees,’ said a little boy, ‘ for I have 
seen them.’ ‘ Up and down,’ said a dozen 
voices. * Which way do boys run?’ ‘Up 
and down,’ said as many voices. ‘ Does 
the mind run?’ said I, assuming a more 
serious tone. ‘Yes,’ said a very few 
voices. Said I, ‘If a boy gets very poor 
lessons, plays truant, uses bad language, 
tells wrong stories, does’nt obey his pa- 
rents and teacher, and is very cross and 
sulky, which way is he running?’ ‘ Run- 
ning down,’ said ascore of voices. ‘ Yes,’ 
said I, ‘he may be growing up to bea man, 
but he is running down, and if he continues 
to do so, he will be a poor miserable man 
that nobody will love or respect. Now if 
a boy gets good lessons, is very kind to 
everybody, and always tells the truth, 
which way is he running?” ‘Running up,’ 
said almost the whole school. I want to 
know now, how many of these little scho- 
lars mean to runup. Those who mean to 
be good boys and girls, get good lessons, 
and always speak the truth, hold up your 
hands. Almost every hand in the room 
was up the instant the request was made, 
and many held their hands up for some 
time, wishing to show particularly that 
they meant to be good scholars. 

All this was accomplished in a much less 
time than it has taken me to relate it. An 
interest was awakened, and a lesson in 
morals inculcated which could not soon be 
forgotten. 

The whole school was now perfectly 
quiet, and I had the attention of every 
scholar. Questions in Geography were 
then asked and answered with apparently 
the same interest which had been manifest- 
ed during the previous exercise. Several 
days after this I passed by this school-house 
at the time of recess. Half a dozen voices 
exclaimed, * That’s the man that talked to 
us so good, yes, that’s the same man,’ and 
they al! smiled upon me as I passed, as 
much as to say, we wish you would come 
into the school again, and -talk to us some 
more.—[ Manchester Mirror. 
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. 
USE OF A PEACOCK’S TAIL. 

The beauty of the peacock’s plumage, 
was a theme of admiration in the remotest 
times ; and the bird was sought after as 
capable of adding splendor to the magnifi- 
cence of Solomon. The chief display of 
this beauty arises from that arrangement 
of long and gorgeous feathers, which spring 
from the space between tho region behind 
the wings and the origin of the tail; but 
the use of this to the bird itself has been a 
subject of doubt. At first sight it seems 
to be no better than a luxuriance of na- 
ture, and an incumbrance rather than a 
benefit. The action by which its splendor 
is outspread has also been deemed an ab- 
surd manifestation of pride. But men are 
imperfect interpreters of the actions of ani- 
mals; and a closer éxamination of the ha- 
bits of this bird will afford a different ex- 
planation. The tail of the peacock is of a 
plain and humble description, and seems 
to be of no other use besides aiding in the 
erection of the long feathers of the loins; 
while the latter are supplied at their in- 
sertion with an arrangement of voluntary 
muscles, which contribute to their eleva- 
tion, and to the other motions of which 
they are capable. If surprised by a foe, 
the peacock presently erects its gorgeous 
feathers, and the enemy at once beholds 
starting up before him acreature which his 
terror cannot fail to magnify into the bulk 
implied by the circumstance of a glitterin; 
circle of the most dazzling hues—his aé: 
tention at the same time distracted by « 
hundred glaring eyes meeting his gaze in 
every direction. A hiss from the head in 
the centre, is attended by an advance of 
the most conspicuous portion of this bulk ; 
which is, in itself, an action of retreat, be- 
ing caused by a receding motion of the 
bird. That must be a bold animal which 
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structure, called the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. It is of granite finely hammered, and 
is from 200 to 300 feet in length, with six huge 
central granite pillars in front. In full view 
from this building may be seen the Medical 
College, in which was committed a murder, a 
few years since, that startled the whole country. 

This hospital is a kind of charitable institu- 
tion fer the sick, affording also accommoda- 
tions for those who can afford to pay for the 
expenses of their sickness. Its history is brief- 
ly as follows: As early as 1798, Thomas 
Boylston Esq., gave the town of Boston autho- 
rity to erect asmall-pox hospital and lunatic 
asylum, at his expense. This charity failed 
through the unfortunate business connection of 
the testator. The previous year, the Hon. 
Wm. Phillips bequeathed the sum of $5,000 
for this object. Soon after, a circular letter, 
urging the importance of such a hospital, was 
published, and sent out by Dr. James Jackson, 
and Dr. John C. Warren. By such efforts, a 
charter for the institution was obtained in 181], 
there being a condition in it, that $100,000 
should be raised by private subscription. 

The sum was raised by the generosity of 
such men as John P, Cushing, Thomas H. Per- 
kins, David Sears, James Perkins, and others, 
and by church and town collections. On the 
4th of July, 1818, the corner stone of the build- 
ing was laid, and on Sept. 1, 1821, a portion of 
the present building was completed, so that on 
the 8rd of the same month, the first patient 
was received. 

Let us now in company with our readers, 
enter the building as it now is, and take a cur- 
sory survey of the institution. The door of 
public entrance is upon the north side of the 
establishment. The first room entered, is what 
is termed the Reception Room, where strangers 
are admitted. It also answers as a chapel, 
where prayers are conducted each evening, in 
the presence of such patients as are able to at- 
tend. Here also funerals are attended over the 
remains of those who die in the institution, and 
are buried from it. 

We now pass up one flight of stairs. Here 
is a large room with twenty male patients, lying 
each on a single bed. The most of them ap- 
pear comfortable. Some are sitting up, and 
are either reading or playing some simple 
game. 

A boy of perhaps ten summers, is quite sick. 
He is moaning, and uttering rambling talk.— 
He is much emaciated, It is evident that he 
is marked for the grave. Soon his friends will 
have the melancholy duty of burying him in 
the country village where he was born. 

The beds in the room are all very comforta- 
ble, and the clothing is al). extremely neat and 
clean. They are what are termed free and pay 
beds. The first are made such by charitable 
persons. The pay beds cost the occupants 
from $3 to $4.a week. The larger number of 
patients pay nothing, indeed, they are not able 
to pay. 

About 1,000 persons are received into the 
institution annually, much the largest portion 
of which are males. This would naturally be 
the case in a city like this, where so many men 
are employed, and where accidents are con- 
stantly happening to them by falling from 

buildings, by machinery, etc. 

In another large room we find some twenty 
female patients, who appear much as those we 
have already seen of the other sex. Thus, if 
we should go entirely through the immense 
building, we should find it similarly occupied. 
Capt. Richard Girdler is the general Superin- 


May my name e’er be found. 


The Youth’s Companion! may it come, 
As in the years gone past, 

And may ‘it long be ere ’tis said, 
This paper is the last. 


Its visits now, as heretofore 
We'll greet with pleasure true; 
And leave a moment all our cares, 
As we its columns view. 


Then may it come with kindly words, 
We shall with pleasure see, 

And ne’er forget its faithful friend, 
Whgse name is Jusia E. 


[We thank our friend for her poetic letter, 
which contained a dollar bill. But she did not 
give us her name, nor the State where she lives. 
How can we give her credit on our books for 
the dollar, and where shall we send the receipt ? 
After a tedious search through our books, with 
the aid of the Post-mark, we ascertained her 
name, and that she lives in Wisconsin. We 
state these facts, that our subscribers may al- 
ways write their names legibly, and be particu- 
lar to give the Post-office where the paper is 
received, or to be sent.] 
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BARNUMS GRAND BABY SHOW. 


This long anticipated and much talked-of 
display of the animal creation, genus homo, was 
ushered in this day at the Music Hall, at Ll 
A. M.; an hour or two subsequent to the in- 
augeration of a similar exhibition of the same 
genus—species nigger—at Chapman Hall, and 
which ip its way had called forth the same, if 
not an increased, degree of interest among all 
classes in the community. 

A numerous assembly are, waiting to enter 
at the first opening of the doors, and in front of 
the orchestra were seated the triplets, and 
twins, Master Scott the prize child of New 
York, and various specimens of fat children of 
different ages. ‘There are at present on exhi- 
bition five sets of twins—3 of boys and 2 of 
girls, and of which two sets are in the arms, 
the rest ranging from two to six years of age. 
Five children here are members of one family, 
(that of Mr. Sprague, of Danbury, Conn.,) and 
they were born in Knox county, Ohio. The 
triplet set, two boys and a girl, of 4 or 5 years, 
and the twins (girlg,) some two years younger, 
took premiuins at the late exhibition in New 
York, The premium triplets, (Adelia, Cordelia, 
and Amelia Buckley) are also there, and are 
really interesting children. These, like the 
Spragues, and Master Scott, do not compete 
for the prize, being only on exhibition. The 
most beautiful children present were two bro- 
thers, John H. and Charles A. Paine, of New- 
buryport, Mass., nearly six years of age, and 
who for personal beauty, grace and intelligence, 
most certainly will secure a prize. At the 
west end of the orchestra platform, is a noble 
specimen of a large boy 21 months old, I. D. 
Aldridge, of Vermont, and a female child of 
some 8 years, and a young lady 18 or 20 of 
quite colossal proportions. At the other end, 
is a perfect personification of * Joe, the fat boy 
in Pickwick,’ Master Augustus Linfield, of 
Randolph, Mass. Up and down the hall in the 
centre are arranged two platforms, with seats 
on either side, making four rows, where are 
displayed all the single babies, to the number 
of one hundred. 


Tue Cotorep Basy Sow was quite uni- 
que in its way, although nothing extraordinary 
in baby humanity appeared there. Some forty 
children are on exhibition, of ages varying 
from one month to six years; but no twins or 
triplets have yet appeared, although Mr. Bate- 
man informs us there are some in reserve, but 
not quite ready. The most interesting feature 
of this exhibition is the different samples of the 
colored race, of every age and hue, trom ebony 
down to sallow white, from the tiny monthling 
to the centenarian Mother Boston, now 107 
years of age. On the whole we think the co- 


lored babies better natured than the whites, for 
they certainly do less crying. Miss Thompson, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Thompson, a colored 
clergyman, presides at the piano in Chapman 
Hall, and makes very pretty thusic.—[ Traveller 
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journey to take? 

I cannot keep awake in the house of God; I 
ain drowsy. Would you be drowsy sitting to 
hear a will read, if you were expecting a lega- 
cy was left you, though the reading of it last 
an hour? 

I cannot find time for secret prayer or read- 
ing the Scripture in private. Rather say I am 
not willing. Were you to receive triple wa- 
ges for one hour’s early rising, would you say 
1 cannot ? 

I cannot have family worship. 
accustomed to it. Do you tell the beggar 
what he has to say? Can you calmly read in 
Jeremiah x, 25: * Pour out the fury upon the 
heathen that know thee not, and upon the fa- 
milies that cal] not on thy name,” and not feel, 
and friend, will this excuse please you on a 
death-bed ? 

I cannot make a profession of religion, for 
fear of dishonoring the cause of God. Does 
not the Lord promise to assist you? for none 
goes a warfare on his own charges. Does not 
Paul say “I can do all things, through Christ 
strengthening me ?” 

I cannot give my heart now to Jesus; by and 
by I hope todo so. Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth. Will this excuse you at the 
judgement seat ? 


I never was 


——————— 


ADVICE TO PARENTS. 


Be ever gentle with the children God has 
given you; watch over them constantly: re- 
prove them earnestly, but not inanger. In the 
forcible language of Scripture, ‘ Be not bitter 
againt them. ‘ Yes, they are good boys, I 
once heard a kind father say, ‘I talk to them 
very much, but do not like to beat my children 
—the world will beat them. It was a beauti- 
ful thought, though not elegantly expressed.— 
Yes, there is not one child in the circle 
around the table, healthful and happy as 
they look now, on whose head, if longer spared, 
the storm will not beat. Adversity may wither 
them, sickness may fade, a cold world may 
frown on them, but amid all let memory carry 
them back to a home where a law of kindness 
reigned, where the mother’s reproving eye 
moistened with a tear, and the father frowned 
‘more in sorrow than in anger.’ 

—_——@——————— 


“A HEAP 0’ GOOD READING IN IT’ 


A gentleman stepped into our office last 
week inquiring for Testaments and tracts for 
gratuitous distribution in a certain part of this 
State. He was prompted to it by the state- 
ment of a fact, which shows the necessity of 
more zeal in the distribution of the Bible. A 
man and his son came into his store on busi- 
ness. The boy seeing a book on the counter, 
took it up, und after reading it awhile said to 
his father, ‘ Daddy, do buy this book, there’s 
a heap o’ good reading in it!’ The gentleman 
who narrated the circumstance, told him that 
book was the Bible, and asked if they had 
none in their house. On being answered in 
the negative, he gave the boy the book, and re- 
solved, though not a professor of religion him- 
self, he would supply all the heathen in that 
neighborhood with copies of the Scriptures and 
religious tracts.—[Advocate and Journal. 

—>—- 


CLIPPINGS. 


Berore anp Arrer.—The approaches of 
sin are like the conduct of Jael: it brings but- 
ter in a lordly dish: it bids high for the soul. 
But when it has fascinated and lulled the vic- 
tim. the nail and the hammer are behind.—Cecil. 


Inpustyy.—When Calvin was requested to 
leave off writing and correcting, *‘ What,’ said 
he, ‘shall the Master come and tind me doing 
nothing ?’ and Phillip Henry’s remark is well 
known, who when desired to spare himself, 
said, ‘ What are candles for but to burn out?’ 


“] Don’t care 1F 1 po.”—* Will you take 
something 2” said a teetotaller to his friend, 
while standing near a tavern. “I don't care if 
I do,” was the reply. “ Well, said Frank, 
“let's take a walk.” 


THREE WAYS TO SAVE BROKEN BONES.— 
1st. Never drop orange peel on the sidewalk. 
2nd. Avoid stepping on said orange peel.— 
3rd. Kick it off when you see it there. 














Here is her vacant chair; 

Near us her crib, all empty,— 
No infant sleeping there, 

We see her fairy bonnet,— 
Close by, her tiny shoe. 

Where are those curls so shining ? 
Those sparkling eyes of blue? 


When last we saw our jewel, 
’T was in her coffin bed, 
While round her fairest flowers, 
Their sweetest fragrance shed, 
Just like a blessed angel, 
Our precious treasure lay ; 
Her dimpled hands both folded, 
As oft they were to pray. 


A smile those dear lips parted, 
That showed the budding pearls;— 
Her brow like purest marble, 
Gleamed through the flaxen curls, 
So still,—and yet so lovely, 
We can’t believe her dead ; 
Oh! must we place our baby, 
Inearth’s cold, narrow bed? 


And now our sainted Nellie 
Rests in her Savior's arms ; 
Her soul drinks in rare music,— 
Fach note her spirit charms ! 
Her teachers are the angels,— 
And much she learns from them; 
While scenes of wondrous glory, 
Surround her distant ken. 


Hallowell, Sept. 10, 1855. A Susscrierr 
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MY LITTLE COUSINS. 
BY WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
Laugh on, fair cousins, for to you 
All life is joyous yet; 
Your hearts have all things to pursue 
And nothing to regret ; K 


And every flower to you is fair, beo 
And every month is May ; ful 
You've not been introduced to Care,— _s 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! ~ 
Old Time will fling his clouds ere long witl 
pon those sunny eyes, E 
The voice, whose every word is song, “ 
Will set itself to sighs; and 
Your quiet slumbers,—hopes and fears brill 
Will chase their rest away ; nun 
To-morrow you'll be shedding tears,— add 


Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! 


O, yes; if any truth is found 
In the dull schoolman’s theme,— : 

If friendship is an empty sound, 
And love an idle dream,— 

If mirth, youth’s playmate, feels fatigues, 
Too soon on life’s long way, 

At least he’ll run with you a league,— 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! 


Perhaps your eyes may grow more bright B 
As childhood’s hues depart; 








roo! 
You may be lovelier to the sight, grac 
And dearer to the heart; for | 

You may be sinless still, and see Sh 
This earth still green and gay ; . 
But what you are you will not be,— sub | 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! said 
O’er me have many winters crept, hs 
With less of grief than joy ; omg 
But I have learned, and toiled, and wept,— We 
I am no more a boy! muc 
I’ve never had the gout ’tis true, mak 
My hair is hardly gray ; pres 
But now I cannot laugh like you,— hav 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! The 
I used to have as glad a face, wot 
As shadowless a brow ; hav. 
I once could run as blithe a race it v 
As you are rnnning now; 4 

But never mind how I[ behave,— a" 
Don’t interrupt your play, find 

And, though I look so very grave, bee: 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! you 
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